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Adult Education To-day1

THE AUTHORS OF *io66 and All That have done a great service
to education by forcing us to recognize that we waste an enor-
mous amountof time and effort in secondary education by slow and
laborious attempts to impart information which could be rapidly
assimilated if the pupils had a wider experience of life. Their
realistic representation of the impact of tonnage and poundage
on adolescents who have never seen an income-tax return or a
customs officer is all the more illuminating because historical
study is a relatively congenial item in the school curriculum and
a very necessary part of the intellectual equipment of a good
citizen. I am inclined to believe that it would be a sensible plan
to suspend any formal education during the period of puberty,
when the elements of reading, writing, and calculation have
been assimilated. Labour camps may be looked upon as a
significant social innovation when, and if, the world has outgrown
the uglier features of education in the totalitarian states.

For that reason alone the Adult Education movement seems
to me to be one of the most valuable instruments of education
in countries where some measure of democracy survives; and for
that reason also what sort of instruction it ofiers seems to me to
be a matter of supreme importance. In Scandinavian countries
the solemn prolixity of university instruction seems to have
called forth a reaction of spontaneous curiosity and alertness to
issues of outstanding social importance; and adult education is a
corner-stone of social progress. In England where professors
do not take themselves quite so seriously, adult education is

1 Lecture delivered at the London District Workers* Educational Association
Rally, March 1937.
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